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ABSTRACT 



^College Students : Comparative;Aftalysis; Educatiphal 
' A^itudes: Educational Background: Family 

Characteristics: Family Influenee:' Higher Education: 
influences: *lrand Grant oriiversltiesy: Majors 
: (Students) : Occupational Aspiration: Profiles: Rural 
Areas; Self Concept: *Student -Attitude:?::^ * 
Charactieristics: Student Educational Objectives: work 
Experience - '* 
♦Aartcultural Economics Majors: *^ 

(South) • ■■• . ■ ./ 

' ' ■ ~. . . ' , / . . ■ ' ■ ■ • . ' ■ 

DatcC were obtained in 1977 viVjmail 'questionnaires 
sent to students at all 1890 and 1860 Land' Gr^ant Oniversittes In the 
South with programs in agriculture r to examljie selected background 
characteristics and subi^ctive persp^ctives^of agricultural economics^ 
ma jbrsr compared with majors in production /sciences and all 
agriculture curricula. The weighted sample/ included 272 agricultural 
economics majora,,.1r 328 majors in production sciehcesr and 2r 801 
agriculture students.^ Of the three groups^^Mialyzedr agricultural 
economics ma jors were more ^likely to haye^^^^ backgrounds^ 
education/work experience in agricultuT;e r 'and greater commitment to 
careers in production agriculture: parents had primary influence in 
choice of major. Aaricultural economics ma jors perceived themselves 
as beincr friendlier and more altruistic^ more sure of their career 
orientation^ more serioiusly concerned with ^the state of ths^ nation 
and the world r and more willing to accept new ideas than other 
agriculture students relative to non-agriculture students^ 
Imolications for education included probable increases in . v 
agricultural enrollment / particularly . from ambna students lacking 
farm backgrounds/experiences^ an^ thu^s a challenge for agricultural 
facul^'v to use experiential learnina programs (cooperative 
arranaements, ihternships) ^ expose students lacking 'farm experience 
to knowledge of occupational alternative's in agriculturer and augment 
curricula to >compensa'te for a/aricultural deficiencies iii ptudent^^ 
background. (CM)/ - /. ' " 
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LA^D GRANT tJlilVERSITIES 



Agricultural ,econoMcd^*^occupies a: tmique^ in mob t Schools o| . - 

Agriculture in' the Land Grant ssst^m in that it/ ip coinbination with rural 
sociology, 'xs the, only social science'- discitjlitie. 'As spcial, economic, t^eh^ 
npiogipai/ an^.othe^^changes have added to the^coinplexity of the U.S. ecoponiyro 
the ' relative iTiq>o/t^c:e of this *'dis.cipL^e has increased. Individuals ^with 
^knowledge of the'^chnical aspects of agriculture and ability td^ evaluate the ■ 
social md econqmic ramifications", of altefiiative actioiffe are increasiagly more 

in demand. ' ' / . V * 

-■■ r'" .. ^ - .• . . >■ ■ " A^- f " : ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ . - ' ' . '.^ 

: i To meet these heeds / programs i^ agricl^ltliral , economics must attract and 

retain capable individuals and ii^art tp .them the skills desired for emploVment. 

^ Y . . . \ P , _ ■ ■ - i'-:^'-^ ^ ,■ * ■ ; > ;^ ^. ; : \ _^ ' ■ ' > 

Also^ as Snodgrass (p. 1155) no tes^,. programs should be concerned with "in4ivid--. 

iial: development 'for self xmderstanding and tulfiliioent, good cl^tizenshipT aiid 
living. haiTiKsidoiJisly^witK^^b^ ^ ^ 

writings dealing wilii teatfefiing* 'programs^ eQonoinics have concen- 
trated on curriaulum design (Sjo, Orazem^ and 'Bie^ Kropp; Manderscheid) , 

-. ', ' .\ ■ . ' . ■ . \ ■ - .. . . ; ■ , / ' ■ ... fa ' '* - ' '■ - 

... ■ : ^ ■ . ■ : ■■ ■ ■ . -r - ' .. . . .. 

' traiiiing (Snodgrass ^^o^rts and Lee, Malker)\ an(P* markets for graduat'es 

• (Heimberger). Other /Sl^udies, such' as Coutu's , have analyzed departmenta 



.sttategies for the pirofession telative to the overall structure Df higher edr 
cation. No 'current studies exist. which characterize the primary inputs <stu- 
dents) into tfiis^system. A better mderstanding of studetits as a-human resource 
i|iput could imjprove system, management in such areas as^student recruitnient^, / > 
curriculum design and course* intent thus, enhance the quality of edu^- 
tioaal prcjgram outputs^. ^ " ^ ^ • ^ ^ " 



. ' 1^- ' ■ ■ 



" The purlpose of this article is to examine selected background 'chara,cter- • > 

'. son with majors dn«the production sciences as.v^ll' as the aggregate of agrlculv- 
s ture sWd^ents. Threeonajor sets of Issues are addressed: the background ci^ir- ' ' 



acterlstlCQ of undergraduate sjtudehtSy their occupational goals and: aspirations , 
and sel^^cted at tit udesir^ and. self -perceptions they hold. ^Thfese :pro files are .i 



V 



intended to generalise to all. agriculture '|tudei«jE at 1862 and 1890 Land^^rant 



, Universities "in th'e Southern j -X ' • 



\ 



METHODOLOGY '■, 

tudents at 



'Data were obtained :|?^)ni a s\irvey of agrlcioltural students at Land Grant; 
.Dnivetsltles In 13 states coinprlslnLg ttte^ Census South. / Agriculture^ student -^^^ ' 
^^rollment lists* for Sprljig I? 7 7 were ob'tiaiped for each o#^thes^e^ Ins tit utio 
The total tindergraduate enroilmeht of 1890 agrlcxilture students^ and.'a .15 per- 
cent random sample of 1862 students stratified^ by -uni:ve^^ 'formed the s4ii^le 
conisistlng of 4/^80 stjidentss ^ ^ < V \\ V' ^ 



■ Mailed questionnaires were completed and r^ 76' and 53 percent o^ 

the 1862 ^d 1890 school students*, reagectively . Adjustments considetirig dif- \. 
ferentlal/'sampllhg and* reftum ^rates fpr t1ie 2As universities vere made^ to 
aggregation of the res^Kgident data/ (Howell and Paifent) * The resulting weighted 
regipna-1 sanqsle consisted oj^3, 178 agriculture stude^ Ampng these /tudenta 
weife 377 who'^reported a variety of majors xmique to specific tualversitd^es and . 
not directly identifiable with |griciiltmral elducation. A ifTe±s):^^^^3s^e: tori'- 
sisting of 2,801 agriculture,' 272^ 'agricultural^ecoiwmicsjj^^ 

sciences students resulted when responses from, tihese- students were eliminate^d. 
'Freshman con^rlsed 18 percent, sophbmares 22 percent, jiinlors "27/perce^ « 



senioi^s 33 percent of the sample. <s2ssfc^ 



i 
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Thl8 section profiles varl^jus «i^pects ♦^of ;the stu^nts:! personal 'Wckground 
o \^ in tettQs' of fai41y ,^rjfgiiis > high school and tbllege* exjperi'ence, anii 'C9ni:act 
^ith .agriculture* , ■ ' ' , ' - ' '.^.^l^ V- 

; , f ersonal Baclcgr ound , Hhiring jfi^^ pfifst decdde, increas^ -att-ention has been; 

^ *. •■" , ;v ■ ' -'y^-;' • ' .■>V^'^',. ' ■ ' , 

fcipused on eintollnletit of women' in. agricultural currtciilaJt' Miie feinales. com- 

' jfprised' a fourth of a:il S)tude'ntS;Burveyed, their presence in the agricultural ' 

; econondcs ciirrici^lin^ c(f v^ \ )^ 

" • in agricultural . econdniics reflec€^. the traditional -male ^.nvolvement in farm 'vV" 



,ma^feement ;and production ^gricu^ althou^ increased numbers*, of womfn are" 

choosing ^arxdng as a oar^ , ' 

V Agrlc:ultural ecdnomic^, #tu^ were mbre' likely tp/be nbnwhite and single ; 
tbaiaj^ere either prgi^tucfion sciences or all ^laj o'rs / i. T^^ were, also more iMely 
to be fbreigia, cifeizTSiiis ^l>an, all majors f but less likely than production sciences 
majors./ :- "-. .v: - ' *• , " - v;..; . _ ■ - 



■ Student * s place of origin can..haye i^ortant implications for currici^S^ ; 

design and alternative. teaching>methoda^^^ of* .Agriculture faculty. 

. • . ■ ■ . '/ . .■ : ■• ^ '. ^ "\ ' . • ■ . . . ^ . 

.Agricultural economics students were much, more likely to' come from faite back- 

grounds than students in either of -the qtheScVcategories". Over a t^rd of th 

agricultural economics. Students were farm-rea^.ed' while on:ly a fifth of all 

agriculture students had farm origins. / More:- th half of all students (57%)' 

were frgm, city, backgrounds iiivolvlng pitfcesv 1^^ 10,000^ population; .. > 

wherieas, only 39 percent of the agricultural^ econbiri^ comparable 

origins." ■ ' - ^ . ; • V - ' : '\ 
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,'-XABiE '1. ' BACKGU'OUND CHARACTERISTICS OF AGRICULTURAL ECONO^aCS, STUDENTS 
; , :i ' ' . CONTRASTED WITH ALL", AGRICULTURE AND PRODUCTION SCIENCES STUpENTS 





■ \ 


• Students * 




Characteristic ' ^ 


Acri cultural 
EconomicB 


"^^Production 
Sciences 


All 
ARricultuife 


• ■ ' . ' ' '. • ^ ' ■ 


— 1 

- ': C '^ 1;. ■ 

10 19 






■ ■>■* " ' ' • 

Female 


32.3 


25. A 

■ ' ^ ' ..V 


KIr\nT!tVi'1 Vi ' . ^ ' 

* ■ . ■ , ••• p ' - 




16 . 7 


10,2 . 


foreign citizei;!. 


3.5 


A. 7 


\ .3.1 


MarriH^ • V \ . - 


12.5 '. 




13. A - 


Re^dence'iDbst o£;li£e: 
\ J' Farm • 


37 .8 ■ 


■ " 

23.3. 


21.0 


' 'y- ■ ' - : • *V 

^ ' Rural nonfarm (Idss than > 
/ " 10,060 population) ; ' 


23.3^/ ■ 


22.0 


22.6 


> Urban (10v0^-500,0Pp 
population) . 


^^0.8 . 


39.5 




V Major tnetro (giove '500,000^^^^^.-^ 
population); 




/ 15.2 


16.2 






> 



' Faird ly Bafakground > Education and occupation charactariatics ff^f parents 
•(^an hav^^jnportant inflmencee on children^ aspeci^^ly in tagificult^ure because 
of the faipily f ^rw tradition in , the U.S. The occupational endeavora^ of piarenta 

are an' important aource of knowledge about alternative careers and the entry 

' ' , ' ' ' ', ^ ^ • ' ' 

paths to various occupations, 

Fathers of agricultural students were more likely than mother^ to .hav? 

. , : ■ • ' ' * • ^ • • / ^' ^ • ■ \ \ ' I 

been reared on a farm, Table 2. This was especially tru^ fpr agricultural V 
econojnics majors'; Half of the^ fathers of* agricultuf apt econoW(?s students and 
almost two-fifths of thp mothers were reared on the farm, This^^empared to 
35 and 29 percent for production sciences majors and 35 and 27 percent for all 
majors. Thus, for agricultural economics parents', farm origins seemed to be 
e&pecially important In the child's selection of* a college major, 

/ Fathers had higher levels of educational attainment than mothers among 
all categories pf agricultural students. Differences were most pronounced with 
respect to completion of college. For all students, 42 percent of the fathers 
and 28 percent of the mothers were college gradxiates. The gap In educational 
attainment was ^jjlich less pronounced between mothers and fathers for agrlcul-. 
tural economics majors although the percentage of mothers xd.th college .degrees 
more-nearly paralleled that for students in other agriculture curricula. The 
differencefor fathers was 9 percent Fathers of agricultural economics majors 
were somewhat more likely to have not completed high school and less likely 
to be a college graduate, than fathers in other^ categories. 

. Nonf arm managerial and professional occupations were the most common job 
types held by. fathers of agricultural students. Only a fourth of the fathers 
held occupations associated directly with agriculture and only 16 percent were 

involved in production agriculture as''' farmers or farm managers. Conversely, 

• • ■ . '■ " ' * ■ . . , ■ • ■ 

fathers of agricultural economics students were much more likely to farm, 34 
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TABLE 2. FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS STUDENTS CONTRASTED 
WITH ALL AQI^ICULTURE At^D PRODUCTION SCIENCES STUDENTS: 



Family Background 
.Characteristic 



Student a 



Agricultural 
EconoTnlca 



Production 
' Sciences 



Father ' b , Resldfence 
Rjaared on farm 
City (50,000 or more) . 

Father's Education 

Less than high school 

^graduate 
^ College graduate jj 

Father's Occupatioip 

- Managerial or professional 
Farm production 
Ag. related non-production 

■■ ^ - 

Mother's Residence J 
Reared on farm 
>City (50,000 or more) ; 

Mother's Education 

li^s' than high school 
. gradtiate 

College gradixate ' 

4 

Mother's Occupation 

Managerial or professional 



ARrl culture 



7Eu5)loyed 



Parj/nts: 

. Live on farm , ^ 
Own or rent "farm 
Primary income from farm 
Income. below $15,000 
Income above $25,000 



-a 

51. 4\ 

11. a' \ 

A' 



18. -6 
32.8 



38.9 
33.6 



38.7 

1A!A 



* 11. 3 
26.5 



20.7 
A6.1 



A3.9 
63.1 
43.2 
32.7 
37:. 7 



percent 



35.3 
21.7 




o ■ 



3*il.l 
27.1 



22. A 
A7.1 



29.0- 

A1.8 

35.2 

31.2 

3A.3 



A. 5 ' 
1.8 



1A.8 
A2.2 



51.2 
15.9 s 
5.2 



27.1 
22.8 



10.9 
27.6 



52.9 
A8.2 



\26.^ , 
39 . 8 
32.3 
30.1^ 
33.8 



V 



derttfi in ot\\^7; c^tegorlae, Oacupation of the inpthpr^varle^ little nmong cat(i« 
gotloB, Almost half of the mptliere were emplpyed outsicle the lipwe and ellghtly 
more than e fifth were Involved Jin njanegerial or profeaalonal aareera, 

Pax'ents of agricultural ^lonomloa ^student© were much more likely to live ^ 
On a farm (AA%) and to o\m or rent a farm (63%) than were other parents. A1bO| 
farming was a' more important source of income for parents of agricultural eco- 
tiomlcs students, A3 percent versus 35 and 32 perc^jit fpr parents of production 
sciences and .all majors, respectively . "Little, dii^rence was noted by Income 
level amgng categories except that slightly more of the parents of ^agricultural 
economics majors had Incomes over $25,000. * . ' 

Q 

. . High School and College Background . Students in agricultural economics . 
were more likely to have graduated from smaller -^schools and less lljtely to 
have graduated with an A average. than students in other categories. Table 3. 
This resulted because 'farm residence of many* economics students 'placed them 
in less populated areas' served by sanaller rural^^chools. 



Exposure to agriculture either directly on th^ farm or through agricultural 

* • . . ^ ■' ■I' ' 

coursework can have important impacts on career selections by students. Majors 
in agricultural econo^cs showed a strongeij^ tendency to be involved in agricul- 
tural activities in high school than production sciences or all majors. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the agricultural econonkcs majors had completed agriculture 
courses or had been members of 4-H or FFA organizations while in.high school. 
This was in contrast to the 25-30 percent of the production sciences and all 
majors who had similar experiences. 

Student transfers among colleges, and within a college among disciplines 
are id|)ortant ,to agriculture programs- at Land Grant Universities in the South. 



a 



T^lJE 3, HIGH 8CnOQL AND COLUQE MCI^GROyND CHAMCTER^STiaS OF AQRIGm.TWAI. 

SC0N0MXC9 STODENTS CONTRASTED W3;TH AU >QRICULTmE AND PUODUQTION 
" ^CIENCfES, STUDENTS 



Background 



Students 



Agrlculturft.l rroductlon 



•High echool; 



• . ■ 

Attended private hi^h echooX 


1A.7 


. 13.2 


12.5 


Size of high ec^^ool: 








Fewer than 'jlSO li^ claas 


55.1 ' 


' 39.9 
; ■ . ■ 
27.5 


. 38. A 

( 

f 


AOO or more in claas 


17. A 


Graduated with A average 


20.3 . 


'25. A 


26.7 


Completed agriculture course 


39.1 . 


2A.5 


2A.7 


A-H member 


AO. 6 


28.2 


25. A 


FFA member 


'A2.0 


25.6 ■ 


_25.'8 


*A-H and/or FFA member 


A6.8 


32.9 


31^8 


Cdllega: . 

Transferred from: 














Junior college 


15.7 


21.3 


18.0 


Other college 


16.6 


20.-9 


16.6 


Had changed major 


59. A 


5A.A 


. A9.7 



Appi:p3rtin4t:ely a thirrt of the agriaulfyv^l ecqngmics anA ^gvicwltwv^ m^Qve 
vtwp-fiftlie pf t\)e prortuction ecieitceis njajors trauaferred tP tMix ciirrent cpl-^ 
leg^ of ireaidenc^ fi^pm ;)vmi01^ ov other cp.lXege pvpgmn^ with each ^apurpe con-^ 
sJMiting aXwat equaUy, Half nf aU agrtauXtur^ aCvutanta and 59 perpent nf 
^11 ^%vic.\)Xmv^X aepnoHtlag majora Indifiatsd that they hid changed ma;)pv§ duving 
their college careav, • ' ^ 

A^icult viral Work Experience, Aa the m^?(^tf oi 
do not have.farw hackgrovmds, the acquiaition of practical afeLlls and knowledge 
of farm piroduction jpractices is a concern for curricnlum planne.ra and potential 
employers (Thrift and Robertaon) . Studente were asked about three kindo of 
work expediences:, work on the horoe farm or ranch, ^arm or ranch ^work aa an 
eTnployeep or other nonfarm agriculture related work. Almost half of ail ag^^i" 
culture and production sciences students had some farm work o'xperience, while 
approximately two-^thirds of the students in agricultural economics had been 
80 involved, Table A. Ec^omics majors also were rtore likely to have had other 
agriculturally related work experience, v 

Occupational Aspirations and Goals ^ ^ 

This sectidn addresses , two jnaj or questions : why students ^choose agricul- 
ture majors and whether agricultural economics majors differ in their choices 
from production sciences and all agriculture majors. Attention i^ given to. 
occupational goals , residential preferenceis, and educational and income goals 
of students enrolled in agriculture. 



A gricultural Work Experience . Aa the m^?(rU'^ of agrloultural atudentP 



• Occupational Goals , A. fundamental reason -for college education is occu- 
pational or career preparation. College students ' are generally assumed, to se- 
lect a curriculum which will enhance their potential for r^actiing occupational 
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TABLE ,4. ' WORK EXPERIENCE OF AG^CULTUEAL ECONOMICS SlSbENTS CONTRASTED WITH 
• ALL AGRICULTURE V^D PR^l^UCTION SCIENCES STUDENTS ' , 









' Students 




rAgricxiltural Work £?cperiences ' 


Agric^tural 
Economics 


Production 
S ciences 


All 
Acri cult ur e 










On hone farm or ranch 


70.8 


' 53.9 


48.8 


Hired liabor (farm or ranch) 


65.9 


50.7 


48.5 


Either hoine farm or hired 
farm labor ejq^e^'ience / 


80.3 


, .65.2 


' 60.5 


Other agricultural work ' " 


66.6 


61.7 


58.9 



ERIC- 
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goals. Many agriculture curricula such as agricultural engineering, pre-veteri- 
nary nedict^e, agronomy, an* forestry seem to ,be rather specific from this 
standpoint.' However, the occupations to which these' curricula lead are quite 
diverse. This section considers several dimensions of occupational choice. 
Occupational- desires ot aspirations are distinguished from more realistic • 
occupational expectations and a more detailed examination of the specific kinds 
of agricultural occupations the students sought is provided. / 

The majority (54%) of all agriculture students desired a professional and 
technical career, Table 5. Veterinarian, forester or conservationist occupa- 
tions accounted for more than half of these professionally oriented students. 
Only 18 percent wanted to be farm operators or managers. This represents an 

important consideration when determining the ea^iphasis of , an agriculture educa- 

• ■ ; ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ . , ■ • ■ 

tion program. ^ - 

As with all students, a high proportion of production sciences majors indi- 
cated a desire professional and technical careers (40%) , while farm opera- 
tion and management were next most preferred (27%) , Table 5. Aspirations of 
students in agricultural economics differed. They indicated le^ss desire for 
professional and technical careeifs and greater desire for farm related employ- 
ment, especia^^jf when related to all majors (18 verstis 31%) Also, agricul- 
tural ecpnomics majors were.more predisposed to careers involving nonfarm man- 
agement and administration. _ 

Individxi^ls tend to ^differentiate their occupational aspirations from , 
their more realistic career expectations (Kuvlesky and Bealer) . Differences 
in desired and expected occupations were reflected in two ways across all cur- 
riculum t3rpes. Table 5. First, there was an appreciable increase in the level 

of uncertainty displayed relative to their future Qccupation, as more than 10 

'.^ ' ■ ■ . •• . ■ 

percent who gave'^an aspired occupation faile^, to note an expected occupation. , 



TABLE 5; DESIRED AND EXPECTED OCClffATIONAL CATEGORIES FOR AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS STUDENTS CONTRASTED 
WITH ALL AGRICULTURE AND PRODUCTION SCIENCES STUDENTS . 



Occupational 
Category 



Students* Desired Occupation 
Agricultural Production All • 

Economics Sciences Agriculture 



Students^ Expected Occupation 
Agricultural Production ^ All 
Economics Sciences Agriculture 



percent 



Professional & 
Technical 

Nonfarm/kanagers & 
Adniiitlstrators 

/ 

Farm-,Operators & 

Managers 

■ ./ 

All other nbnfarm 

/ ■ ■ ■ 

Not reported 



25.6 


40.3 V 


54. 


25.9 


19.0 


13.4 


'30.7 


26.9 


18.3 


6.0 


2.8 


2.8 


11.8 


10.9 


iia 



15.3 
32.5 
20.7 

23.7 



27.8 

22.2 

21.0 
6.2 
22.8 



42.0 

15.4 

- .13.8 
5. '2 
23.6 
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Second, the niniie'£^;cj|r student's e3q)ectinj^tp enter' professional and technical 



occupations and fanning, declined. v ' -f ' ^ 

Only 21 percent of the agricultural economics students expected to be far^ 
operators" and managers, a decline of 10 percent from the de^sired tareer goal. 
Similaxiy, the number expecting profession^ and technical careers declined by 
10 percent ► xtl^^c^Iines were offset primarily by increases of 6.6 and 11.9 percent 
for nonf arm managers^^d administrators ariid the not reporteld categories, respec- 
tively. . ^ • : ^ . ' 



, Residenti^ Preferences . Closely allied with agricultural -occupations 
-are aspirations and expectations for residential preferences. Traditionally, 
agricultural careers have be'en identified with farms, ranches, or small rural 




trade centers. This is not necessarily tru^ today with the rapid expansion 
of occupations in the agribusiness sector, >especially in the facilitative area. 
Still, the residential preferehces of agriculture students is of interest as 
the backgrounds of students become more diverse. ' 

. Almost 40 percent of all agl^Lculture students desired to live. on a farm 
or ranch, while 54 and 44 percent^of the production sciences and agricultural 
economics majors, respectively, had similar aspirations. Table 6. This seemed 
incongruent with the fact, that almost half i^r more^of the agriculture and pro- 
duction, sciences students anticipated inheriting a farm or ranch and 45 percent 
"e3q)ected to ^wn a farm or ranch in the futiire. The situat^^ was magnified 
even fiirther among agricultural economics students where tworthirds antici- 
pated the possibility of inheriting a farm or. ranch yet only 39 percent expected 
to be- a farm owner. The^e expectations denote a nonf arm orientation for many 
of these agriculture stucfents. This nonf arm attitude prevailed even though 
some student§ foresaw an opportunity for future residence on a farm. 



tKbLE 6 • GOALS J^ EXPECTmONS^O 

T CONTRASTED -WITH: AtL AND PRODUCTION. SCIMCES STUDENTS 




Goals and Expectations 



Agricultural^ 
Economics 



?^o duct ion 
Sciences^' 



All . , 
Agrlcultxare 



: ■ f : 

Desire to live on farm or ^ 
ranch . * - , / ^ . 

c» 

Efxpect to own farm or 
ranch someday . - 



Expect to inhd[^it la farm 
^or ranch * v 



Educational aspiration: 
Professional /degree 1 

-Graduate 4egree / ^ 

' ■ ; ' ■*•; ■ ^ • 

Educatiolnal expectation: 
' Pa^ofessional degree * 

Graduate degree 



- - •- .- - A*- - -. percent - - - - - - 



,43.6 

I 

39 .1 
65. A 

' ) 

.16.4 
r". 39.1 



* ; ^ 54.2 



r.9- 

26.0 





Educational <k)alB. A college education iisually presents multiple career 
■ opportunities for the stude^nt. Among these are oppqrttmities^ to pursue busi- 
- ness /professional or academic car'eeir-lines requiring adv^ced education; Stu- 
* deixtg were questioned relative to these pb^t-college e'ducat!idnal aspirations 



and^e^eptations to as^rtain^the i;iature of their educational^ goals. 

'Almost a fifth all agriculture stiuidents aspirel^ to a professional de- ' 
: 'S'g aspi^^to ^gradxiate degr;ee. Table 6. However, when ^ > 

y^^vy^r eyaluatj^d on an expectations basis only 13 ^uid 29 /^ercents respectiyely , felt 
\^ they wbuld attain' these .goa;IsT''"^t^ agrftultural economics ex^>X€^ed 

■/ » less ikter^^t^in professional programs but more' An graduate programs.^ Only 
^ . 16 perc^iaft aspirld to a professional degree and 3^ l^gKcent expressed the desir^ 
' for a graduate degree/" HpWver/ tl^y wei^: not optii^ 

wo^ld be reached. Only 2y3ercenr^^ at^i^ a professional degree 

whileS^6 percent expected to complete a graduate^ degree. Aspirations^^^and expec- 
/ tations-'o.f rproduction s^c;^ces students were not greatly Afferent frqmvthose 
of economics students. Variable job markets and differential returns to- an . ^ 
undgj^raduate degree influence the proportion of students willing to defej: 
gratifications in tjursiiit of advanced degrees. : ^ ' : ^ . 

Income Goals . Occupation and education goals must ^timately relate to . 
income goals. Students were askedr to indicate their anticipated salaryS from^ 
the first job after depleting their education. A wide spectrum of income 
leve^V ranging from a minimm of $5,000 to a maximum of $20,000, with six 
intervenii3Lg/$2 , 500 categories was us,ed in the analysis. 
\ ^ Income ea^ectations of agriculture ^udents "were not high. Table 6. Only 
29 percent expected their first job to generate more than $12,500 annual income, 
• ^ with more thaii half of these in the $12,^0 to $15,000 bracket. The most common 
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■ J expectation was for $10,000 to $12,500 which accounte^^for more than one-third . 
of all students * Expectations of students, in agricultural ^economics showed a - 

. similjar tendency. . ^ ^ ^ 

. •. . \ . ' ^ ' . ' ■ . 

• . . ■. ^ . • ^ -^4 * ' ^ • ■•• • V 

Attitudes and Self-Perceptions * * ^V' J ^ ' 

■ * ■ » . ■ ■ ■ v;:^- ■ ^ y i 

This sections focuses on factors affecting the. decision to- enroll in an 

■•■ V ■ ' ■' ' '■ ' ' 

agricliiifural c^e^«^um. Fouiv^s^fetis ^^yihSloenceSiBTe, evaluated;. 1) perceptions 




of the people wno Unfiuence agricxilture as a major, ZV^^erceptions 

of the impdrtaace of diMe*@nwexpeHenbe^ in this choice^, 3) assessments of 
agriculture as compa^^ and A) the nature of attki^ 



ftudes^tcwajd^^i^^lw .industry and its relationship 

Perceptions' of ylmlufentiais ^^ In attempting !^to g^in insight relative to ^ * 
fhe reaspiis collWj^^ a particular ciirricul^um in l:he School. of . 

" ACTicxaltiirei^^^ of .interp^rsoijial cpntact6 ^tn selected individuals* 

* wfes conducted.' - ^^^ individuals may be in-flueutial because of the intimacy 

' of. the personal relationship or because of 'knowled^ and prestige that is 

'■ ^ ■ ■ ■ " ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' , ' 

'^inherent 4-^ their position. ^ , , 

A student's choice of, college major was ^ found to be influenced by many 
people, Tablp 7.^ Dominant among these were the student - s pairents*^ This per- 
qeived influence probably emanates from socializafi^ duryig the childhood and 
.teenage years plus the financial dependence of many students. No other indi- 
viduals were considered tp be, influential by ^ majority of the students'. How- 
ever, four otherV contact groups were noted as being iTi5)ortant by more th:an a 
^fourth.: college teacher or advisor, college friends, other relatives j and high 
scl^opf friends. Influentials identified by production sciences majors varied 
little from "those for all students. 
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CABLE 7. PERSONS PERCEIVED AS INFLUENCING THE CHOICE OF PRESENT COLLEGE. MAJOR 

' ' FOR AGRICin^TU^lAL ECONOMICS STUDENTS CONTRASTED WITH ALL. AGRICULT^ 

* . AND PRODUCTION SCIENCES STUDENTS .. . 

■• . . i ' . ... V, . ' ' . ■ ' ■ ...*..■. i-" 







?, 




^SfuHents 




influence Soiirce^ 




Agricultural 
Economics 


Production . 
Sciences 


. All , 
Agriculture 



Family . 

Father. 
Mother 



1 



Brother 



" Sister 

Other relatives 
High School' ^ 



School friends 



- School CO tmsef^r 

, Vocational agricultural 
^- teacher . . V 

Other teachers or principal 
College , ^ , ' . 

College friends ^ 

College teacher or advisor 
' Agriculture dean 

College alumni :. 
Professional Contacts 

Veterinarian 

County extension agent ^ 
Ciergjnnan 



74.3 
61.3 
32.3 
21.8 
37.0 




43. 8 
47.2 

26,3 
31.^ 

13.9 
16.3 
6.5 



^^ndudes only responses of "very in5)ortant. " 



percent 

'66.0 
62.7 
23.6 
17.6 

. 30.1 , 

V 23^4 
16.9 

' -17.4 
20.6 

37.0 
40.3 
12.2 
23.8 

23.9 
14.5 
5.7 



66.0 
^61.4 
23.6 . 
17.7 
29.-7- 

26.8 \ 
18.5 < 



17.4 
.23.1 

35.6 
37.6 
' 13.1 
23 . 1 

. 24.4 
11.1 
6.3 
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As with all agriculture students, parents (especially father^ had primary 
roles in influencing the choice of /a college major for agricultural economics 
students.- Beyond the parents, economics majors noted important influeirfps on 
the choice of a college major from a larger number ^f other individuals. While 
college teachers or advisors, college friends , other relatives and high school 
friends were also identified by 25 percent or more of the agricultural econom^ 
ics students, a brother > college alumni, vocational agricultural teacher, and 
college dean^were, added to this group. 

Perceptions of Important Experiences , Students were asked to identify 
reasons for their (*hoice of an agriculture major so as to evaluate their moti- 



vations for entering ,the -field. Career preparation was" the reason of fared by 
a\sji^2eable majority (about three-fourths) of t^e students in each curriculum 
grouping, . Table 8. Almost half of the students ^^tn^ach grouping noted their 
''preference for country life" -as being impor^^a4;it^ The only notable differences 
amonig curriculiim groupings were that agricultural economics majors were much 
less V^clined to select agriculture for altruistic reasons and more inclined 
to se]kcf it for economic reasons. Also, successful agricultural experiences 
were more important for agricultural economics majors than all . students. 

Very few seemed to have selected a major in agriculture because- they per- 
ceiyed it as away to obtain good grades. Similarly, college friends and teach 
ers wer^ rarely considered important reasons for the choice of an agriculture 
major. College teachers or advisors were iTi5)ort ant for only 5 to 7 percent of 
the studenis, with agricultural economics students noting the. greatest impor- 

tance. ^owever, this ranking may be somewhat misleading because significant 

c ,■ ' . • ■ ■ ■ . ' 

4^ > ' . ■ , 

course experiences, the direct result of stimulating and effective teaching, ^ 
often, influence a student 's orientation toward a career line or field of study 
in less direct ways. 



TABLE- S^^^ASONS'FOR CHOOSING AN AGRICULTURE MAJOR R^ED VERY^jIMPORTANT BY' 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS STUDENTS CONTRASTED WJTH ALL AGRICULTURE 
AND PRODUCTION SCIENCES STUDENTS' ' 







— — 


Students 




Reasons &rf^ ■ ■ ■ ' 


Agri cult ur al 
Economics ^ 


irroauCuluu 

-Sciences 


An 

- Agric^^lt^Ire 


^ -, 








Caregr preparation 


76.2 ^ 


73.0 


73.7 


Preference for co.untry life. 




• 52.5 


48. 7 . 


Desire to help others 


.16.0 


26.7 - 


28.6. 


Successful agriculture 
e:q)eriences 


31.2 


29.6 


24.1 . 


Better chance to earn a 
good income 


22.9 


' " \ -V ■ ' 

- 15^^ 


16.4 


Related college course 






19 n\ 

* ^ \ 


Related high school course 






6 ■ A \ 


College teacher or advisor 
suggesucu 


7,1 


^ 5.2 


• \ ■ 
— • 5.0 ■ . 

■'l ■ 


Better chance to make good 
grades * 


4.1 


3.4 


' 3.1 \ 

.1 

t 


Friends were agriculture 
maj ors < 


4.9 


3.1 


2.9 : 

1 
i 


Family encouragement 


3.5 ; 


3.3 


2.7 \ 


High s choosy teacher or 
counselor suggested 


3.5 


2.7 


2.7 



includes only responses of "very important." 



Perceptions of Agriculture Students , A consideration affecting choice 
of major and eventually an occupation, is the individual^ 's perception of 
people in or associated with a p^ticular major or line' of work. . Students 
visualize the occupational^ choice as a point of reference for niaking 'plans or 
evaluating^ their performance (Shibutani). During college, the critical refer- 
ence group is composed of students who are, enrolled in.t^e College or School 
of AgricTolture. §tudents were asked to compare students-enrolled in agricul- 
ture with non- agriculture students. They were askedx to rate agriculture st^j-. 
den^s as "more,' ^ "the same," or "less" ttian rion-agricuitnxre students on eight 
descriptive characteristics,' The larger of either. th^ morfe, or less ratings 



was presented. Generally, the opposite rating was virtually nonexistent with 
"noV difference or same"_ rating accounting for almost, all of tHe remaining 

proportion."^ 

■■ \ ■ - ■ " ' .■ ■ ■ ■ 

A majority of agriculture students ^perceived themselves as being more^ 

\friendly and helpful to other people, -Table 9. " Agriculture students also saw 

themselves as being more sure of what they wanted to do in life, more seriously 

concerned about the state of the nation and world, and less interested in mak- 

- ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■' -■ * ..■ ■. ;■ ■ ' ■ ■ : ■ '. ^ ■ . ■ . ^, 

ing a lot of money.. With regard to academic standards, 18 percent perceivedX 
their peers as being less interested in competing for high grades.'. Productions 
sciences majors differed little from the profile for all agriculture studentsT^ 

Agricultural economics students' perception of themselves relative to 
non-agriculture students showed some differing tendencies from those dismayed 
by. production sciences and all agriculture majors. Agricultural economics ma- 
jors perceived themselves as being fSriendlier and more altruistic, more sure 
of their career orientation, more seriously concerned with the state of the 
nation and world, and more willing to accept new ideas than other agriculture 
students relative to non-ragri culture students. A slight decline was noted only 



TABLE 9. GROUP SELF-PERCEPTIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS STUDENTS 'CONTRASTED 
WITH ALL AGRICULTURE AND>. PRODUCTION SCIENCES STUDENTS 









<• 

Students 




Self-Perception 




Economics 


Piroduction 
Sciences 


All 
Agriculture 












Agriculture Students Are: 








56.2 


More friendly and Helpful to 
other people 




64.8 


.57.7 


More sure of what they want 
to do in life 




50.2 


A5.3 


A3.1 



More seriously concerned about 
the state of the nation and 
world * 4 

Less interested in xnaking a lot 
of money 

Less tolerant of people who coine 
from a different background 

Less interested in con^eting for 
high, grades 

I More willing to accept new and • 
unusual ideas 

jMore interested in having a good 
'time at college 



34.6 
17.8 
19.5 

21.5; 

20.9 
11.1 



30.2 
22. 2( 
20.2 . 
19.2 
18.3 
9.9 



31.^ 
24.5 
19.2 <i 
.18.3 
17.7 
10.6 



in their perception of agriculture istudents ^ing less interested in making a 
lot of money. Economics stude^s were more likely to ^view their fellow sfu- 
dents a^jp' economically oriented. 

Attitudes Toward Agricultural Issues . Respondents werfe aaked to express 
tfeeir position relative to a number of issues facing agriculture ai|d society 





as aVhole^^^ government regulation, 

and future prospects for agriculture. Responses were c^egorized as. "strongly 

agre^," '*argx^," "undecided," "disagree,", and" "strongly disagree" with t 

* \ . ■ V ' - ■ •' . ' • ' . 

first two categories reported in Table 10. . 

Students were optimistic about the future of agriculture. Eightyre^ht 

percent agreed with the statement that good cal|j^ opportmities exist 

^>agricultur^7^^nly .(Bight p^^ indicated that Agriculture was a de 

[industry Bs^^^i^ 13 percent agreed that agricultjiral activities can b^p 
foi?x^d by jj^opie having little education. These attitude^s reflect the positive 
orientation to be expected among students preparing themselves for agricultural 

Occupations. \ T 

Traditionally, agriculture has. been a male-dominated occupation. However, 
ta4a5>there is increasing interest among women for careers in this field. 
Student attitudes varied regarding the^suitability of most agriculture occupa~ 
tionsl f or women,* alt^ ugh a large portion (76%) held a positive attitude. 
Agrictxltural economi^^ maj ors were more apprehensive about the role of women .. 
in agriculture with only twb-third^ positive while production sciences majors 

.held attitudes similar to 'all agriculture students. 

Students evidenced fairly strong support for government intervention in 

■ . •• % ■ ■ ' ■ . "\ . . ■ ' 

agriculture relative to use of chemicals (58%) and soil conservation practices 
(48%), Table 10. Little difference was noted between production sciences and 



■ ■ ■ • ... 23 ' 

TABLE/ 10. ATTITUDES TOWAiSD OCCUPATIONS IN AGRICULTDEE FOR AGRICDLTUllAL 

ECONOMICS STUDENTS CONTRASTED WITH ALL AGRICULTURE AND PRODUCTION 
SCIENCES STUDENTS 



J- 









Students 




Statement 


Agricultural - 
Economics 


Production 
S ciences 


All 
Agriciilture 






- percent - - 




There are goo.d career, oppor- 
tunities in agriculture 


91.9 . 


91.0 


87.9 


Greater regulation is needed 
on the use of chemicals in 
agriculture 


A2.2 


57*2 


58.3 


The government should be able 
to force farmers to adopt 
soil conservation practices 
if t^iey have erosion problems 


A2.3. 


A6.2 - 


48.4 


Most agricultural occupations 
are unsudtedTfot^women 


33.8 


25.4 


. 23.9 


Most work in agriculture can 
be done by people with little 
education 


13.1 ; 


15.4: 


12.5 


Agriculture is a declining 
industry 


8.3 


8.2 


7.9 



Percentages represent the proportion of the students either agreeing or 
strongly agreeing with each statement. ' 



/ 
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all agricultural Students relative to these issues. However, agricultural 
economics majors were much more resistant to supporting government intervention ^ 
in these areas. Responses by agricxiltural economics majors were probably influ- 
enced by a more extensive familiarity with the economic implications of govern- 
ment regulations* 



^ IMPLICATIONS . . ' 

Seldom do educators 'have primary data' available to them from a wide cross- 
section of students in their specialty area. More. specifically , we/know'of no 
* other study that addresses the subjective goals of college students specifically 
majoring in agriculture and agricultural economics. In these changing times 
which are marked by ^.reneJed awareness and concern for an agricultural 'educ§- 
tion, it is important that educators in the various agriculture disciplines. 

aqquire a better understanding of their student clientele, 

... ■ ■ ■. " 

■ The goals and aspirations of agriculture students, as examined in this ^ 

. / ■ ' . . : ^ ■ • . . ■■■ 

paper, exhibit much diversity which is reflected to some extent by the variety 
of curricula^ ^^ompassed in Schools or Colleges of Agriculture* The small pro- 
^\ portions of .students who desired or eSipected occupations In production agricul- 
ture reflect the shifting structure of the industry. Fewer individuals are 
directly involved' in the production process, but many play a role in supporting 

the farmer in sucli areas as research, technical assistance, marketing, and the 

■ . • ■ ' . • ■ ■ . ' • • "... 
provision of inputs and services. * 

The profile of agriculture students enrolled in Southern Land Grant Univer- 
sities varied considerably from the stereotjrped image of the traditional agri- 

■ ■ • ' . ■. -v*' 

culture student as only about half of them had some experience on the home farm 

■ . - % 

or ranch and a similar portion had hired farm labor experience. Of the groups 
'■■ analyzed, agricultural econondLcs majors more nearly reflected this image because. ,v 
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they were more often from farm backgrounds, had .greater educational and work 
experience in agriculture, and were more devoted to a career in production 
agriculture. They seemed to have a stronger allegiance to farming as a source 
of income and way of life. The more frequent farm origins of their parents, 
students' farm work experiences, and the possibility of inheriting the land, 
resource evidently affected this attitude. 

^ Today, there exists a revived realizatij^ of the importance of agriculture 
in assuring an ample supply of food and fiber for both domestic consumption 
•and world trade. For these reasons, attitudes toward agriculture and agricul- 
tural occupations have become more favorable. As a result, agricultural car 
reers have become more attractive to a broader range of young people. Agricul- 
ture stud^jfts appeared to draw a considerable amount of identity from their - 
academic choice, as observed in strong positive perceptions ^f thei r agricul- 
ture peer group. Additional support for this contention can be found in the 
optimistic attitude^ expressed relative to the agricultural industry and its 
potential for young people seeking career opportunities. 

These attitude changes have bofpn^nstrixmentai in the growth and stability 
of agricultural enrollments at the nation's Land Grant Schools, Increased 
enrollments have occurred concurrently with a decrease in the rural farm popu-. 
lation from whi^ch agriculture students have come in the past (U.S* Department 
of Agriculture). This change and the fact that the ntnii^er of 18 year-ofds and 
high school graduates in the U.S. population peaked in 1979 (HelmSerger) pre- . 

sent an important issue for consideration by College of Agriculture adminis- 

■ ■■ ' ■ ' • * . ■ ■ • ■ . 

t.rators and faculty. Agricultura^L economics will probably continue to draw 

heavily, from students having fa(M.ly ties to production agriculture. However, 
growth in student enrollments must come from among students lacking farm back- 
grounds -and experiences. 




Parents were' found to .be perceived as the primary influentials affecting : _ 

the student's decision to enroll in an agricultural related major. College 

related friends were a second source of influence « Also, personal motivations 

• ■ I ' ' ■ . .. J ■ ■ 

relating to career preparation and the as&ociated desire to have a career com-^ - 

patible with country . living affected this decision. As the number of farms 

• I. . ■ • 

and fartoers declines, how do we as administrators and faculty cope with fewer 
role models and inf luentials ^ f or agriculture? Can increased ^cruiting efforts 
effectively sxibstitute for this void? Will economic factors provide the incen- 
tives? 

The challenge for faculty in agriculture is to develop and incorporate 
experiential learning opportunities outside the traditional classroom setting 
into educational programs (Carter and. Miller, Thomas), These may include such 
activities as more attention given to cooperative education arrangements with 
farm and ranch organizations and with a vatiety of agribusiness firms. Intern- 
ship programs with onsite faculty visitation -^siinilar to those used by Schools 
of Education may be another source of. agricultural experience for individuals 
'with nonf arm backgrounds. Also, it may be important to e:q>ose students AJho 
lack farm experience to the' realities of agriculture by developing some type 
of contact early in their college. programs with the range of agriculture ca- 
reers. Perhaps, • a cotirs.e taught on an interdisciplinary basis which describes 
the various disciplines 'in agriculture plus the diverse opportunities available 
withjLn ^ach discipline 'would facilitate career decisions by students. More ^ 
complete knowledge of occupational ^tematives early in the student *s program 
hopefully would reduce shifts among curricula and enhance allocation of the, 
human resource.' 

Curricxalxjm and course content should be augmented to conq^ensate for agt:i- 
cultural deficiencies in the backgrounds of students. Also, since almost a third 



of the students in agricialture transferred from junior and other colleges, 

administrators and faculty must be conscious of the nature of these programs 

and strive to enhance the educational experience. Faculty and administrators 

can no longer assume that students have a basic familiarity , with the industry 

as a whole or with any of its major subdivisions* Failure to recognize and 

deal with this situation could result in students having undue difficulty in 

completing their programs or even worse, being able- to gradu|te with only a 

. / • . ■ . , ■ ■ * 

cursory understanding of the^ nature of this system. These concerns gain added 

significance when one considers that many of the leaders in agriculture come 

from our Land Grant college campuses. 

Agriculture is a more complex industry than it was in years past. However, 

the agriculture student is different. Educators in agriculture are faced with . 

attemptimg to cope with these shifts by taking an input (students) which has 

fewer farm experiences and less understanding of the nature of agriculture and 

developing in it the skills necessary to contribute to a more complex environ- . 

ment. Success in this endeavor will likely necessitate new or expanded forms 

of field experiences and innovative teaching techniques in all agriculture 

. curricula. ' 



Footnotes 



The term "agricultural economics", i£( used broadly to encompass those * 
Departments which per form\ similar social science activities in th| School 
or College of Agriculture but possibly under different titles. 

• " .* . • • ' ■ ■ -JstJ' . . ; 

The terms 1862 and 1890 institutions refer to the separate Morrill i^cts 
that created agriculture schools for whites and blacks in 13 Southern and 
five border states. The 1862 institutions are the larger, predominantly 
white institutions in each state. In this study, 1890 respondents wejpfe. 
approximately 15 percent white, and the 1862 respondents were- approximately 
5 percent black. ' • , 

Thirteen 1862 and ll of the 1890 institutions providing agriculture edu- 
cation programs are included as part of this study. The 1890 institutions . 
represented are: Alabama A&M University, Alcorn State University (MS) 
University of Arkansas-^irie Bluff, Florida A&M University, Fort Valley ^ 
' State College (GA) , Langs ton University (TX) , and Virginia , State College^ 
The 1862 institutions are: University of Arkansas -Fayetteville, Auburn 
University (AL) , Clemson University (SC) , University, of Plorida, University 
of Georgia, University of Kentucky, Louisiana State University,' Mississippi 
State- University,' North Carolina State University-Raleigh, O^jfiahoma State 5 
University, University of Tennessee, Texas A&M University and Virginia ' ^ 
Poly£echnlc Institute and State University. ' ^ 

Production sciences majors included: horticulture, except ornamental; 
agronomy; and animal, 'dairy, and poultry sciences , excluding pre?- veterinary 
medicine. v 



No statistical tests of comparison are presented because many ^ 'the> pe?:- 
centages are selected cells from more . complex crosstabxalations and statis- 
tical tests would be inappropriate without benefit of the .full table. As 
the sample is large, the strategy of analysis is to coTi5)are percentage .: 
differences on a large niimber^bT Sharacterist^^ We consider differences 
of 5 percentage points or more to be substantively more meaningful, and 
less likely attributable to measurement or sampling error. 
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